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| Some such views are quite sincerely held by some of the 
AN OPEN LETTER TO A CANON 
. on ; but eyes have not opened quite wide enough. : 
1 There are a few considerations which it may be helpful to bear By Arthur Peacock . 
| in mind. My dear Canon, 
: HAVE been reading your latest book, “The Church and 
| * in which you consider the great problem 
: not be forgotten that the tv Nise common man. Your 
first occasions. upon which. Chris to of to, Com- 
bu belong, but you rightly state it a problem 
which were very decidedly al ble Church. 
. the Christian Church itse le uses the nineteenth century word 
in the name of Christ wh 
least expected. Again ome of the things you say of the worker— 
and civilian life, has bee he a much better expréssion to use: 
— we ° There lovable for him and he does not, and, for the most 
full, who astonish us by doin; for himself. ho Sd, pecdauhty would 
popphee wancsybeal, done for him by the new class officials which 
ora in adversity, caused to be born, the industrial psychologist, 
: rit to expert, the productivity planner. They do 
vide the incentives.” 
Jogn of this, I suppose it is not surprising 
~ ble ¥ proc > suggest that the worker is only hap 
' ) orc he is all too ready to absent hin 
caught up in unofficial strikes, that he 
a je union officials, and concerned more 
your page 
the ow as mini 
principles to doubt that they will survive comr ree. Rowing 
. There is still wisdom in the advice th other, for the 
: ™ If this counsel or this work be of men, it will cc inds ? Their fac 
4 but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; all the motic 
i found to fight against God.” Traditionalists are not, and so 
i picrcing light which modern knowledge and the c but real sense of potential menace. TE 
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in the name of 
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the attitude of -al trade union branches and who ; 
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matter of an attitude of mind than of an actual doctrine) has 
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physics deals with an aspect of nature; but the same can be 
said of poetry. If the scientist isolates certain features of ex- 
perience, so does the poet—dquite different features. Why, 
then, should they quarrel?” If one substitutes the word “ re- 
ligion” for Mr. Hawton’s word “ poetry,” one has a perfect 
answer to the rationalist argument. | 

In this, as in so many other things, Liberal Christians will 


- feel that their position is more acceptable than that of either 


the rationalists or the more orthodox. If anyone doubts that, 
let him read another new book, Belief in Action, by K. N. 
Bell (Bell, 8s. 6d.). It may perhaps be a little unfair to contrast 
this book of literary remains by a one-time Fellow of Balliol, 
who took Holy Orders late in life, with a considered volume 
by an alert writer still in middle-age. But Mr. Bell, though he 


- aecep’s “ the Majesty of God and the Dignity of Man,” seems 


to hold that this is shown only within a fairly narrow sphere. 
“ Not any religion, but the religion,” he says (italics his own), 
the religion meaning the religion of the Anglican Church. 

Indeed, when one considers the attitude of the agnostic 
humanist and the attitude of the orthodox Christian, one 


exaggeration to suggest that the loss sustained by “ middle, | 
professional and upper classes ” is comparable with the poverty } 
the artisan knew in the past. | 
You call attention to the forms of abuse and exploitation $ 
to which the Welfare State lends itself and you make this ) 
surprising comment: “if it is necessary to believe in the Welfare 
State it is necessary also not to believe too much in human | 
nature.” Your view is that those who administer the Welfare 5 
State have need to show more awareness of the doctrine of . 
What next ? I would suggest, my dear Canon, that lack t 
of faith in human nature, a tendency to think everyone is out i 
for himself, an all round feeling of mistrust and suspicion, it 
are unhappy features of contemporary society. Betterment 4 
will not come either in personal, social or international re- . 
lationships until a deeper trust among individuals and nations | 
I cannot feel the artisan who picks up your book will feel | 
an urge to attend worship. My feeling is that he will draw 
attention to what you say in order to emphasise his frequent 
argument that the parson is “the odd man out.” begins to sense that they are both limited. Only the Free ; 
Yours—“ A PARSON ” Christian, the Liberal Christian, can take what is best from 7 
both extremes and incorporate them in a satisfactory whole. if 
can to listen. y persuading peo at we 4 
P P OR O ? a wider than that Mr. 
John awton or Mr. can we play our part in the world of . 
By Rowland thought and action. 
development of European literature since of 
the war in 1945 will be acquainted with the vogue of a phil- “FIRMLY BOUND, FOR EVER 
osophy awkwardly called Existentialism. Primarily through 
the work of the French novelist and playwright, Jean-Paul FREE” | 
nowadays it appears to exert influence it did—at | 
ce ee But such other writers as Jaspers, By G. Randall Jones 
Most just a new : its | 
The book includes Samuci Longfellow’s well known hymn, 
“Holy Spirit, Truth divine.” but with a very significant 
Hawton's east of Unreason 15s.), 1s note- at, 
“Be my Law and I shall ve firmly bound, yet ever free.” 
of the Existentialists, seeing their origins in Nietzsche, Pascal, ___ Rightly or wrongly, Unitarians have taken many liberties 7 
and Kierkegaard, rather than in the fashionable writers of with “ orthodox ” hymns, altering the origmal wording to suit : 
today. Mr. Hawton can assess these people judicially, because ‘heir pomt of view. Therefore, they cannot complain if their ' 
he is not tied too firmly to any particular attitude of mind _by™ms_are altered to suit an “orthodox” pomt of view. , 
himself. Existentialists may be Christians or may be atheists, in Samucl Longfcllow’s hymn challenges 
which makes a modern humanist and rationalist assessment of At first sight, it scems a trivial alteration, 
their work possible and desirable. the substitution of one small word. In reality. 
Of course, Mr. Hawton shows some of the familiar goes to the roots of what i probably the 
of Ge modern tot open-minded conception of the present age. 
will be able to make allowance for these. Yet the “ party-line ~ 
~ The test of ty is mot what a man believes, but how mean Freedom ? Long ago, Charles 
en But at the same time there is to 
seen m famslar rationalist suggestion that 
man’s salvation lies in his own hands. “ The rational applica- | 
tion of knowledge could alleviate much r- | 
ing” This is true enough: but the fact 
often not done pad 
a tendency im the heart und of man 
terests first and the interests of hrs neaghbours sec 
mess is endemic, and only a religious basis for belief 
something to improve this. Of course, the rationalist 
Hawton cannot admit anything of the kind “ 
tendency of the human mind to restore itself to 
heal its Giseased parts, to seck balance™ - - . that i We do ths, or thnk we do by 
remarks: “Let be Free because bound, and bound becouse 
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| ind hoped that by this‘meeting the sense of co-operation 
| i, of Pontypr on “The Ch of Social W 
| 1-20th Ce ” and by Miss Stevenson on “ Liberal 
Religion in Action,” addresses showing the need for the liberal 
in our feligion in a very materialistic 
ofthe Central Committee on the following 
| > S.E.- Wales District Committee 
| mae on their difficulties. Mrs. Mitchell then 
| on tf Treat success Of the rally, undertaker th 
and thanked them most cordially on behalf of ti 
| — Chatham : David Cole, the boy of t 
“< the Hearth” Broadcast of Carols on 
7 member of the Church of the Great 
— 
:, ARMSTRONG—WHITEMAN—On December 24, at Old 
| House, Coseley, by the father of the bride, Frank Armst E 
Ruth Crabbe Whiteman. re 
Death 
JACKSON—On December 19, at Sidmouth, Frances Luc ne 
76 years, very dear wife of Percy R. Jackson, formerly of Leods. 
| Change of Address 
Rev. W. C. Newron, The Parsonage, Winslade Rc friend 
: The Secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire > of | or 
_ Widow's Fund: The Rev. Frep Corner, 42 \ 's ship, 
Thasl G. T. Moss was the opener and the. 
Mrs. Haworth and her son are grateful for the mar | C ‘ 
of sympathy they have received in their t of Wert, ty 
services are 
. total of £300, but anot help of local friends. We 
the mend, although it wil 
from two former — 
We 
| president and secretary Lilian Underhill 
of quality im South 0 
activines of Chan that they were sincere. She as tatly respected in 
A working party of members ty, both as a suppor a Mas 
| tot whale of ly rare in our violent and rude time 
replacements —that rarsing their 
with a mectmg of the Central C 
churches of Some of th 
of the welcome and the singing of the 


